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ably reveals. However much we may deplore the 
meticulous pettiness and the occasional obnoxious 
pedantry of a few dry-as-dust pedagogues in the 
Classics, we are compelled far more frequently to 
utter laments for those workers and students in 
the sciences who, owing to early specialization and 
the study of a narrow scientific curriculum, are 
totally or in large measure lacking in that Hellenic 
sweetness and light which mark the possessor of 
real culture and which only the study of the classi- 
cal humanities confers. 

It is gratifying, nevertheless, to discover many 
sympathizers in prominent men of science in our 
Universities, teachers who advocate a classical 
training as a foundation for their pupils in the 
sciences. Truly in these men we Classicists have 
powerful allies in the very camp of the enemy. 

LaRue VanHook. 

Barnard College. 



A MYCENAEAN LION HUNT ILLUSTRATED 
BY NANDI WARRIORS 

The beautiful inlaid work of gold, silver, etc., on 
bronze, let into one of the sword blades that Schlie- 
niann discovered at Mycenae, which is now to be 
seen in the museum at Athens (see Illustr. 237 in 
Schliemanns Ausgrabungen in Troja etc., by C. 
Schuchhardt, the New International Encyclopaedia, 
under Archaeology, p. 724, etc.), presents a lifelike 
scene of lion hunting as it was practiced more than 
three thousand years ago. Four hunters, clad merely in 
short trousers and armed only with spear and shield 
(a fifth, with bow and arrow), have brought a lion 
to bay. Two other lions are seen running away. 
The first named lion, with a spear point protruding 
from his flank, has turned upon his assailants and 
brought one of them to the ground, and is now 
seen rushing upon the next one, who holding his 
shield before him is lunging at the lion with his 
spear, while two other spearmen and an archer arc 
hastening to his assistance. A lively realization of 
such a scene is now afforded by Theodore Roose- 
velt's account in African Game Trails, 356 ff., of 
how Nandi warriors, naked except for loin cloths, 
speared a lion to death. The resemblance is indeed 
striking: "The warrior threw his spear; it drove 
deep into the life, for entering at one shoulder it 
came out of the opposite flank, near the thigh, a 
yard of steel through the great body. Rearing, the 
lion struck the man, bearing down the shield, his 
back arched; and for a moment he slaked his fury 
with fang and talon. But on the instant I saw 
another spear driven clear through his body from 
side to side ; and as the lion turned again the bright 
spear blades darting toward him were flashes of 
white flame. T.he end had come. He seized another 
man, who stabbed him and wrenched loose. As he 
fell he gripped a spear head in his jaws with such 



tremendous force that he bent it double. Then the 
warriors were round and over him, stabbing and 
shouting, wild with furious exultation". The au- 
thor remarks that it was a scene of as fierce inter- 
est and excitement as he ever hopes to see. The ac- 
companying illustration — a drawing — shows the lion, 
with spear protruding from his flank, erect on his 
hind legs grappling one of the men over his shield. 
This short lived duel shows particularly well the 
reality of a very similar scene, represented on a 
gold entaglio, which was also found at Mycenae 
(see Schuchhardt, Illustr. 200). Only nine of the 
sixty or seventy warriors appear in the drawing in 
Mr. Roosevelt's book; probably a much greater 
number of men than the five shown on the sword 
blade actually participated in an ancient lion hunt. 
Herman Louis Ebeling. 
Hamilton Collsgs. 



A LESSON FROM GRAY'S ELEGY 

The interesting article on The Classical Element 
in Gray's Poetry in The Classical Weekly 4.58 re- 
calls a short paper in The Saturday Review for June 
'9. 187S, entitled A Lesson from Gray's Elegy. The 
author calls attention to the well-known fact that in 
the earlier version of his poem Gray had written 

Some Village Cato with dauntless Breast 

The little Tyrant of his Fields withstood; 

Some mute inglorious Tully here may rest; 

Some Caesar, guiltless of his Country's Blood. 
Later he substituted English names for the Roman : 
Hampden for Cato, Milton for Tully, Cromwell for 
Caesar. In commenting upon the change, the writer 
in The Saturday Review points out very clearly two 
mistakes that are often made both by classical schol- 
ars and by critics of English literature. 

In the first place the quality of the classical feel- 
ing which was so prominent a factor in Gray's own 
time and in the generation or . two before him is 
frequently misunderstood. To the out and out clas- 
sicists of the early eighteenth century the 'classic' 
taste was hardly more than a silly fashion. Cato 
and Tully and Caesar were considered as vague and 
superhuman creatures: they were not much more 
real than Jupiter and Mars and Venus and the rest 
of the classical literary machinery. The change of 
names in the stanza of the Elegy which has been 
quoted was a noteworthy advance in taste. But it 
was a reaction not so much against the classical, as 
against the exclusively classical. "The exclusive 
classic taste implied ignorance of non-classic things, 
but it implied no knowledge of classic things". This 
sentence gives much insight into pseudo-classicism. 
It is too often forgotten that the pseudo-classicists 
did not base reverence on knowledge. 

In the second place the writer refutes the popular 
fallacy which holds that national examples are in- 
trinsically in better taste than classical examples. 
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In reality the exclusively classical and the feeling 
which shrinks from any thing classical are only two 
shapes of the same mistake. They both imply that 
classical things are something wholly unlike, and 
utterly cut off from, all other things. In the Elegy, 
English names are indisputably preferable. But one 
may image cases where Cato might be a better illus- 
tration than Hampden. "The true faith to be striven 
after is that Hampden and Cato are equally men, 
differing only according to the diversities of coun- 
tries, times and men's manners". In the main the 
classicist has the advantage. "The older examples 
have the merit that they are ecumenical, while the 
later ones are local. Caesar is of the whole world ; 
Cromwell of the three Kingdoms". 

These comments, it seems to me, are sound criti- 
cism, and worthy of being brought forward today. 
Too often writers on the transition from Classicism 
or rather Pseudo-classicism to Nationalism and 
Romanticism fail to state clearly how many limita- 
tions there were both in the knowledge and in the 
interpretation of the Classics in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. On the other hand the use of classical allu- 
sion and the citation of examples from classical 
literature is not necessarily to be forever and under 
all circumstances avoided. Finally it is well to re- 
member that one of the first of our poets to recog- 
nize that English historical examples are equal in 
dignity to those taken from Roman history was a 
man who perhaps more than any other English 
poet had the classical training and temperament. 
Kenneth C. M. Sills. 

Bowdoin College. 



REVIEWS 

Horace, Odes and Epodes. Edited by Paul Shorey 

and Gordon J. Laing. Boston : Sanborn and Co. 

(1910). 

Professor Shorey's edition of Horace has been 
generally recognized as a literary edition of a very 
high order, using the term "literary" in its best 
sense, and not in that which the editor humorously 
illustrates at the beginning of his preface. By some 
it has been given the first place among the American 
editions of the Odes, and not without reason. 

That this work, with its wealth of well selected 
parallel passages from the English poets, has appar- 
ently not been found to be well adapted to the re- 
quirements of our students, would be little to their 
credit, were there not some other features which 
might lead the average freshman or sophomore to 
think that the notes are not addressed primarily to 
him. Such are the references to periodical and tech- 
nical literature, and to Greek and Latin writers with 
whom he cannot reasonably be expected to be famil- 
iar, even if he can unaided divine their names. Even 
a more advanced or more conscientious student will 
hardly be likely at 1.34.12 to "cf. for sentiment" 



Job, the Odyss., Hesiod, Op., Archil, fr., Aesop, 
apud Diog. Laert., Pind., Eur., Tac, and Aristoph., 
valuable as these references may be to his teacher. 
While what the editor says in his preface of cross 
references is unquestionably true, these are perhaps 
so numerous as to defeat their purpose ; at any rate 
they are too numerous to be actually used by the 
average student, who is particularly likely to aban- 
don the habit (if he forms it) after a disappoint- 
ment such as might naturally come to him from the 
note on 1.10.6, where one might expect parallels to 
the "father of chemistry and cousin of the Earl of 
Cork", rather than additional references to the in- 
vention of the lyre. 

The revision, which has been made "with a view 
to increasing the usefulness of the book in the class- 
room", does not seem materially to affect the char- 
acteristic features of the book. More passages are 
translated, and more mythological and historical 
personages are explained (the number of pages is 
increased by 27) ; but in the opinion of the reviewer 
the book remains what it was before, a scholarly 
and stimulating edition on higher lines, of unique 
value for its numerous citations from the English 
poets, but better suited to the use of teachers and 
advanced students (to whom it is invaluable) than 
to that of sophomores, in the present state of their 
knowledge and their intellectual curiosity. 

There are one or two features in recent editions 
of classical writers which might well have been fol- 
lowed. One of these is that found in Wilson's 
Juvenal, of putting the references to periodical and 
learned publications and other matter which can 
appeal only to the advanced student into footnotes, 
where in editions intended for freshmen and sopho- 
mores parallel passages from Greek and Latin 
writers whom they cannot be assumed to have read 
might well be put also. A second is that found in 
Moore's edition of the Odes, of translating the pas- 
sages from Greek writers, a practice which in edi- 
tions intended for younger students might profitably 
be extended to Latin writers with whom it is un- 
reasonable to expect them to be acquainted. And, 
finally, we may name a fuller explanation of the 
connection of thought and of the structure of the 
Odes, such as characterizes Morris's edition of the 
Satires. 

I trust it is not pedantic to object to Caius Cil- 
nius Maecenas (1.1.1), especially when Vergil fol- 
lows. If Vario (1.6.1-2) be taken as "an abl. of 
agent without ab", new parallels must be sought, 
since Caesare is most naturally taken as an abl. 
abs., and there seems to be nothing to show that 
potoribus is not the usual dative. In 2.17.28 the 
notes on sustulerat and Faunas seem to have 
changed places. In an edition so lavish of references 
to periodical literature, account might have been 
taken at 3.6.24 of my notes in P.A.P.A., or at any rate 



